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A PROGRESS REPORT 
ON A MULTI-SYSTEMS THEORY OF CO^CIUNICATION BEILWIOR 

General systems theory offers both premise and pitfalls for coimuni- 
cation research. Its promise stems from v/hat Eertalanffy (1968: 14) 
calls one of the principal purposes of general systems theory: "to investi- 
gate the isomorphy of concepts, laws, and models in various fields, and to 
help in useful transfers from one field to another." The pitfalls of general 
systems theory can also be seen in this statement. Most of the connnunica- 
tion concepts in general systems theory have been taken from fields far 
removed from communication — namely cybernetics and information theory — and 
as a result I believe they are of limited use to communication researchers 
a^id practitioners. 

Nevertheless, I think it is important for communication researchers 
to develop theory which explains the communication behavior of many behavioral 
systems, so that theory is not splintered into such specialties as inter- 
personal communication, mass communication, organizational communication, 
marketing communication, etc. Thus, I find Bortalanf fyVs ''isomorphy of 
constructs" idea cppcaling along v;ith such general systems concepts as sub- 
systems, suprasystems, boundary, environment, and open vs. closed systems. 
These concepts, I believe, can be used to develop more powerful communica- 
tion theories. Communication theories as developed by journalism, speech, 
marketing, or management researchers, for example, have as their most 
fundamental differences the system levels at which the researcher is working. 
The concepts differ also, but not because of any inherent differences in 
the communication behavior of different behavioral systems, but because 
the researchers x,;ho study these different systems seldom communicate with 
one another long enough to develop common concepts. 



On tha other hand, I believe the spGC?lfic communication concepts of 
general systems theory arc too limited in scope to develop a pov/erful theory 
of communication behavior. It is for this reason that' I have called my 
theory of communication behr.vicr a *'mult:i-systems" rather than a "general 
systems" theory. The most familiar communication concepts in general eyatems 
theory are. those of information and feedback. According to systems theorists, 
both matter-energy and information flow between a system and its environment, 
and systems theorists view both as essential to the survival of a living 
system. But information in this sense is such a broad concept that it 
could refer to any stimulus to a system — e.g., bumping into a tree or 
touching someone. Such a broad theory does little to help a professional 
communicator because, for example, there is a vast difference between under- 
standing the effects of ?;uaping into a tree and the effects of the media. I 
believe it makes more sense lo define communication as the act of acquiring 
or disseminating pictures between members of a system or between systems 
(Carter, 1S73) • Information, therefore is not everything that is not mcitter- 
eiiCrgy, but it is any message v;hich helps a system acquire a singular picture 
being disseminated by another system. 

The concept of feedback is likewise important in general systems theory. 
Feedback has traditionally been used to refer to the reaction of the environ- 
ment to an action of the system. Very often, general systems theorists equate 
feedback with all information acquisition behaviors of a system. Such a 
definition, hov;ever, forces us to view thu bchavic^r of all systems as 
adaptive behavior, rnthwir than as designed behavior. Systems, in the tradi- 
tional view, move and then monitor feedback to see if the movement has been 
resisted by the environment. If it has been resisted, then the system plans 
another movement and again monitors feedback* l^en no negative feedback is 
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encountered the system has adapted to its environment. 

Feedback, however, cannot explain ccnmiii'dcation before a system moves, 
and the general notion of system adaptation cannot explain systems which 
consciously design their own behavior or movements (Carter, 1973) in an 
effort to change their envirouT.unts or si^nply to develop understanding within 
the system and with other systems. 

There is also a daager, I believe, in assuming that all social cate- 
gories are systems, categories such as individual, dyai, small group, 
organization, and community. Many of these social categories are not 
behavioral systems, as Carter (1973) defines them. A behavioral system 

is a collectivity which directs its movement as a u:c>.it, or~as in a public 

t/hich consists:, of individuals v/ho design movements in the same way so that 
for practical purposes they can be considered as a unit even though they 
do not actually interact in order to design a single movement. 

Communication researchers deal with systems in two ways. They may 
simply want to understand the ongoing behavior of different systems so that 
they can predict when these systems can be communicated with. Or, 
secondly, they may v-3nt to help the systems design new communication pro- 
cedures to bridge gaps within the system or between that system and other 
systems (Carter, ot al, 1975). The systems I believe we should be most 
concera^d with include individuals, publics, audiences (which usually 
consist of several publics), organizations (including the mass media), 
families, and both geogr^rhic and non-geographic communities. 

Carter, I believe, contributed much to our understanding of system 
design when he developed his stopping technique and theory of picturing. 
My work, however, has been mostly concerned with explaining and predicting 
the behavior of systems under conditions in which the communicator cannot 
train the system or help it to design its behavior. This is the most common 



situation in which a ''mass" comnmnicator works. 

My theory of communication behavior originally was developed to explain 
individual decision making and comunication (Grunig, 1966, 1973). Recently, 
it was extended to a variety of organizational communication situations — 
communication behavior of internal and external publics, interorganizational 
communication, and the behavior of an organization's public relations 
department (Grunig, 1975a, 1975b, 1976b). Basic exploratory research over 
the part tvo years h::s added t^ie new conci^pt of iuvolvei:ient to the theory and hr 
greatly improved its explanatory power (Grunig, 1976a). The theory can be 
most easily described in terms of the individual person as a system, although 
the term nysten can easily be substituted for the tern person in describing the 
theory. The theory now consists of four variables: 1) problem recognition— 
the extent to v/hich a person recognizes that something is lacking in a 
situation so that he stops to think about it, 2) existence of constraints — 
the extent to which a situation allov;s a person freedom of choice without 
his behavior being constrained by physical, social, economic, or political 
forces vjhich he, acting alone, cannot control, 3) level of involvement — 
the extent to which a person sees himself involved in the situation, and 
4) the presence or absence or a referent criterion in a person's mind as 
he observes a given situation. (A referent criterion is a decision rule, 
a ''rule-of thumb," or a learning sot which a person has learned in previous 
situations similar to the one he is now considering (see Carter, 1966). 

In general, recof^nizin,^, a problem motivates a person to communicate 
to help him deal with that problem. VJhen constrai nts arc present, on the 
other hand, a person has less motivation to cominunicate because his behavior 
is determined by factors outside his control. Likewise, if a person has a 
referent criterion, he is less likely to communicate because he, in a sense. 



carries a ready-mad^j solution to a proble:-atic situation and he needs less 
information to deal with it. If a p^irson is highly involved in a situation, 
he is motivated to communicate because tho situation affects him directly 
and relevant information will help him to direct his own behavior within 
that situation (see Krugman, lO-Co). If a person is not highly involved he 
will not seek information at his ovm initiative, although he will process 
It if it comes to him at the initiative of another person or from a medium 
he happens to be using. 

These four dimensions of a communication situation can be combined to yiel' 
16 types of conditions that lead to different comunication behaviors. The 
16 behaviors can be grouped into four major categories, Lased on combinations 
of problem recognition and existence of constraints (Figure 1). I have 
called these four bahaviors problem-facing behavior, constrained behavior, 
routine habit beha^'ior, and fatalistic behavior. 
Figure 1 
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Research to date has shown thac a person is most likely to either seek 
or process information in problem-facing behavior and constrained behavior 
(in constrained behavior a peraon both recognizer, a problem and constraints 
and generally seeks information on means to eliminate constraints) and is 
lowest for fatalistic behavior. Comiriunication in routine habit behavior 
depends on whether a person has a referent criterion. If he has a referent 
criterion, he communicates selectively to acquire information that reinforces 
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the value position he ucs already tak^n as a solution to the problem, as 
cognitive dissonance theory would predict, for example. If he has no referent 
criterion, the probability that h^ will communicate is low. 

Level of involvement can then be added as a new condition within these 
categories. High involven: -iit geinirally raises the probability of informa- 
tion seeking in problem facing and constrained behavior, lowers it for 
fatalistic behavior, and cither increases or decreases it for routine habit, 
depending on whether a referent criterion is present. Informatio n processing 
should not be affected by level of involvement. Finally, the use of a 
referent criterion will affect communication behavior in each of these 
situations. With the exception of routine habit behavior, its effect is 
to reduce the probability of informairion seeking and processing because it 
in essence capsulizes previous experience arid reduces the need for informa- 
tion,. In routine habit, as already stated, it should have just the opposite 
effect. 

This theory has changed and evolved substantially over the years and 
now appears to be logically and empirically sound. It also can be called a 
systems theory because it has been used to explain the communication 
behaviors of several different systems of interest to professional communi- 
cators. Although the theory can explain the communication behavior of 
many different systems, it is not truly a general systems theory that could 
be usad in all — or even many — of the sciences. It is a communications theory 
that may not help to unify the sciences but v/hich .could help to unify 
communications research. 

The rest of this paper will describe some of my recent research with 
the theory and some of my ideas and plans for applying it to other systems. 

8 
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Perfecti ng Measurement and Developing a Pred ictive Model 

The 1975 article, "A Multi-System3 Theory of Organizational Conimunication" 
(Grunig, 1975a), concluded that "additional work needs to be done in perfecting 
the measurement of the coaceptii. In r^-rticular, development of a scale that 
could be applied in many situacioiLS would make the theory much more valuable 
to the professional ..." in four studies conducted since that article was 
written, the principal objectives have been to develop an improved measurement 
instrument and to develop the theory in a vray that would allow the prediction 
of probabilities of communication behavior. Three of those studies have con- 
centrated on the communication behavior of an organization' s(publics systems 
consisting of individuals with similar decision situations) , the fourth on 
coimunication behaviors of individuals in a variety of situations. 

In the first study, we applied the three-dimensional model (with level 
of involvement then included) to an analysis of the employee publics of a 
business firm (Grunig, 1975b). In previous studies of organizational publics, 
problem recognition and constraints had been measured only for one specific 
situation related to the organization, conparing alternative jobs for an 
employee public and chcosing a food store for a consumer public. Since the 
theory has been conceptualized o.s a situational theory, these single situations 
could only give a hint of the overall communication behavior of these publics. 

In the second study of employee publics, therefore, we again applied 
the multi-system concepts to a situation in v/hich a person considers alterna- 
tive jobs, but also asked respondents to estimate with a number between zero 
and 100 how often they looked for new ways of doing their daily tasks (probleia 
recognition), whether someone or something might prevent them from making 
changes in their daily routines (constraints), and the extent to x^hich they 
were involved in decisions affecting their work (level of involvement). In 
essence, we asked them to generalize about their experience over a number 
of work-related situations. This measurement procedure actually was quite 
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similar to the procedure used in two studies of Colombian large landowners 
and peasants done several years before (Grunig, 1969, 1971), in which scores 
for each behavior type were computed as the percentage of situations measured 
in which that behavior had occurred. 

The results of this second study of employee publics were remarkably 
similar to those reported in die 1975 "multi-systems'' article. This time, 
however, w^ could gen<3ralize about the ccmmunication behaviors of these 
publics to more than a single specific situation and thus could predict a 
broader range of employee communication behavior, 

A second objective of this employee study was to develop a set of 
conditional probabilities for the eight communication behaviors. If we 
could compute such probabilities, then we believed we could eventually use 
the behavioral theory, along with management science decision models, to 
predict the outcome of organizational communication programs aimed at specific 
publics and conceivably could use such mathematical devices linear program- 
ming to decide hov; to budget time and money into these programs. It would 
also be possible, we believed, to apply Bayesian decision theory to communica- 
tion decision making if our measurement device were good enough to develop 
conditional probabilities that v/ould be relatively stable for the eight 
behavioral types measured in different situations. 

To dc^velop these probabilities, we dichotomized both the three concepts 
of the thx-ury and measure^of information seeking and giving. Applying Bayes 
theorem for conditional probability yielded conditional probabilities of 
info nnation seeking and giving given the existence of each of the behavioral 
types. These probabilities generally supported the theory, but because the 
sample size was only 109, the n's in several of the cells of the matrix were 
too small to place much faith in the reliability of the probabilities. 
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Muljiiple regression ^^lalysi^^so supported the theory in the study, as it 
had in the studies reported iti the'^gJS ' Wti-systems" article. These 
results, however, x^ill be discussed in mere depth later in this paper. 

It was apparent, then, that to develop a probabilistic model, we would 
have to have much larger sample sizes. I'his could be done much more cheaply 
by measuring many situations for each individual respondent than by greatly 
increasing the number of respondents. At the same time, we could develop a 
clearer picture of the communication behavior of individuals and publics 
across a wide range of situations. The unit of analysis then clearly was a 
situation rather than an individual personaltiy, and the measurement instrument 
Hatched the situational conceptualization of the theory. 

As a first step in developing a more situational instrument James 
Disbrov;, in research for an M.A. thesis, administered a questionnaire to 
82 student subjects which asked them to estimate on a 100 point "thermometer" 
scale (Raskins, i960) the extent to which they recognized a problem, perceived 
constraints, and were involved in each of 35 problematic situations. His 
questionnaire read: Here is a list of situations in which a problem could 
occur. Would you estimate how important each problem is (problem recognition), 
x^hether you could do anything about it (constraints), and whether you have 
ever been involved in such a situation. The ^itlK<^Xions for 8Z subjects 
produced an n of 2,87^^- '^^^ problematic situations covered a wide range of 
individual sit-.^ations and were chosen to fit each of the eight communication 
situations . 

The dependent variable in this study was a series of titles and descrip- 
tions of articles that could appear in a newspaper, modeled after Haskins' 
(1960) title rating technique. One article description X7as written to indicate 
the article would contain information relevant to each of the 35 situations. 

11 
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Again, subjects were asked to rate on a 100 point ''thermometer" scale how 
likely they would be to read each article. Subjects were asked to estimate 
these scores first if ''they had a lot of time available" and then if "they 
did not have much time available.'*^ This distinction was made to test one 
implication of the level of involvenent concept. That implication is that 
people will be more likely to process information that does not involve 
them when they have ample time available. In other words, when time is short, 
the probability of information seeking should be greater for all high involve- 
ment conditions than for the low involvement conditions. No such difference 
should occur when time is plentiful. 

Table 1 shows the conditional probabilities computed for each of the 
behavioral types under both time conditions. Generally, these probabilities 
were disappointing. Probabilities were higher in the problem facing and 
constrained behavior situations than in the routine habit and fatalistic 
behavior categories, but constraints and level of • involvement seemed to have 
no effect. Likewise, the distinction betv;een amount of time available 
resulted only in uniformly lower probabilities with no distinguishing effects 
in the eight behavioral categories c 

In an attempt to determine v/hether these eight communication behaviors 
are situationally derived or personality derived behaviors, we then ran a 
two-way analysis of variance vjith the individual and situation as independent 
variables and the three behavioral variables and information seeking as the 
dependent variables. Because of the size of the resulting matrix, v/e had to 
limit the analysis to 42 individuals and could not test for interaction 
effects. The results showed conclusively that these communication behaviors 
are situationally derived. For all of the dependent variables, the situation 
had a significant main effect at the .001 level x^hile the individual main 
effect was Insignificant at the .999 level. 

er|c 1^ ■ 
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Because the eight behaviors had previously been believed to be more 
individual characteristics when invclvr-rnont is low (Grunig, 1976a), we then 
ran additional analyses of vr.riance with problem recognition, constraints, 
and infornntion seeking after first sorting th- cases into high and low 
Involvement categories, liie re:iult-.? were precisely the opposite of what wo 
had expected. Th^re was no sienificant individu-J effect under low involve- 
raent, but under high involvement there v/ns a significant individual effect 
for problem recognition (at the .009 and .108 level for tx-jo sets of individuals) 
and constraints (at the .029 and .335 level). Thus, the results show that 
when an individual is involved in situations his behavior can become routinlzcd 
or programed. Then, he does not change with the situation but behaves in 
consistont patccrns. 

To determine if the probabilities of information seeking could be 
improved when these "programmed" individuals were removed from the analysis, 
all individuals with standard deviations 10 points below the mean standard 
deviation on the 100 point scale were eliminated from the analysis. ' The 
resulting set of probabilities also appears in Table 1. Xac probabilities 
did not change greatly, but the time distinction now showed a difference. 
For problem facing behavior, the probability of Information seeking v;as 
higher under high Involvement wheii time was scarce and higher under low 
involvement when time was ample. The differences, however, were small. 

More than anything, however, this study showed that the measurement 
instrument still had not been pcrfocted. Estimating the importance of a 
problem was not the sane thing as recognizing a problem. Being able to 
do something about a situation did not necessarily indicate the absence of 
constraints. And having been involved in a situation in the post was not 
the same thing as seeing oneself in the situation now. In conceptualizing 
the effect of level of involvement, wc had also distinguished between 
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active Information seeking and passive Information processing. In retrospect, 
the newspaper article descriptions measured information processing rather 
than information seeking. If that were true than the snail differences in 
probabilities in Table 1 could be expected from the theory. Finally, the 100 
point scale seemed to introduce error in the measure, since analysis of the 
distribution of the behavioral variables generally showed it to be bimodal. 
In other words, people think of these variables in cither/or terms and adding 
additional points simply Introduced response bias. In addition, pretesting 
the questionnaire for telephone interviews in a subsequent study showed that 
anything other than a dichotoraous scale could not be administered over the 
phone . 

The model was then applied in two field studies using different wording 
and scaling. Problem recognition was measured by asking if a person "stopped 
to think** about each situation, constraints by whether he could " personally 
do anything about the situation, and Involvement as whether he "saw himself 
or someone close to him involved" in the situation. In addition, we added 
a measure of a referent criterion (do you know a solution to this problem?"), 
in an attempt to improve the model's ability to predict information seeking 
and processing. The exact wording of the questions appears in the Appendix 
to this paper. To distinguish information processing from information seeking 
in the first study, we asked respondents to estimate on a lO-polnt scale 
whether they would rend articles based on article titles and then whether 

they would send for a free broc.iure on tne same suDject. In the second study, 
we listed a separate set of brochure titles, and that ricacure seemed to be a 
more valid measure of information seeking than the one used in the first study. 

The first of these studies was of the external publics of the Prince 
Georges General Hospital in Chcverly, .id.; the second was a study supported 
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by a National Wildlife FcJeration fellowship designed to analyze publics 
resulting from environmental issues. In the hospital study seven situations 
were measured for 139 subjects (n=972), and in the environmental study eight 
situations vcre measured for 231 subjects (n=l,848). The conditional 
probabilities computed in these two studies appear in Table 2. Although 
the probabilities are similar, those computed in the environmental study 
fit the theory best, probably because the n's in the hi^h involvement routine 
habit and fatalistic behavior categories were still §1713^11 in the hospital 
study and because the measure of information Becking was better in the environs- 
mental study. 

In general, the probabilities from the hospital study confirm the theory 
but, in some instances, change and improve our understanding of the theory. 
For example, for a person who feels highly involved, the results indicate 
that there is little difference between the four major types of behavior in 
either information proceL;3ing or seeking. In other words, being involved in 
a situation appears to provide the greatest motivation for a person to 
communicate about that situation. It is also interesting to note that for 
problem-facing behavior under low involvement, the referent criterion had 
the opposite effect as under high involvement. In a sense, having a solution 
thought out to a problematic situation motivates a person to communicate about 
that solution v/hen ha is not involved in the situation. Without a criterion 
to signal his attention a message would not attract his attention. Table 1 
also shows that a referent criterion does not seem to motivate a person to 
seek reinforcing information in routine habit behavior, as was expected. These 
probabilities instead can be interpreted to show that a person does not seek, 
because he does not need, information about a problem for which he already 
has a fixed solution. 
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The probabilities computed from the environmental study, on the other hand, 
reflect the conccptualir.ation of the theory almost perfectly. First, the pro- 
babilities of information processing are relatively high across all conditions 
and differ little between high- and low- involvenicnt situations. As expected, 
however, they are highest for problem-facing behavior and lowest for fatalistic 
behavior. 

For information seeking, there is little difference in the probabilities 
between the high- and low-involvement situations for both problem-facing and 
fatalistic behavior. The probabilities are high and low for the respective 
behavioral patterns. For constrained behavior, the probabilities drop sub- 
stantially from high to low involvement, indicating that when involvement is 
high, constraints can motivate a person to seek information on how the constraint 
might be removed or circumvented. 

The pre o lities for the routine habit situations indicate the role of 
the referent criterion in selective exposure and in the creation of cognitive 
dissonance. First note that information processing is higher under low involve- 
ment than under high involvement. This is because only under high involvement can 
dissonance exist and result in the avoidance of information. Likewise, the 
probability of information processing is higher when a referent criterion is 
present, probably because reinforcement is being sought. For information 
seeking, the effect of the referent criterion is the same, but only when involve- 
ment is high. I^Hien involvement is low, routine habit behavior does not result 
in information seeking unless a refjrent criterion is present. Then, routine 
habit can more accurately be called nonbehavior. In a ii?nbehavior situation a 
person is not involved in a problematic situation and although he once formulated 
a referent criterion he no longer thinks about the situation. If he then sees 
a brochure title which alerts him to that situation he may begin to think about 
it again— to recognize a problem — and seek the information. This also could be 
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the r.iason why information processing and seeking x^ero high under high involve- 
ment routine habit, with no referent criterion, in the hospital study. Here the 
situation did involve a person^ but he did not think about it. The article title 
then got him to think about the situation and, in essence, moved him into problem 
facing behavior ' in which he will seek the information. In both studies, 
however, there were few situations in which people were involved and did not 
recognize the problem. The category of nonbehavior is, however, an important 
theoretical advancement, a type of behavior which had net been distinguished 
from routine habit. It is quite different from the closed mindedness of routine 
habit and represents a coiiiuunication situation where information which a person 
hears about or has given to him can have a substantial effect in motivating him 
to design a behavior that would not have occurred otherwise. In high involvement 
situations it can be distinguished from routine habit by whether or not a 
referent criterion is present. In low involveuent routine habit situations all 
behavior would be non-behavior, but a referent criterion is necessary for any 
communication to occur. 

For problem-facing behavior the referent criterion had almost an identical 
effect in both the hospital and environmental studies. involvement was high, 

it reduced information seckinc and processing:, when involvenent w;ls low it stimu- 
lated infornation seeking. The result for infornuTtion processing differed in the t^ 
studies, however, in low- involvement problem facing situations. This seems to 
indicate that a referent criterion has less of an effect on information pro- 
ccsoing than on information seeking, and as a result the probabilities were not 
consistent. 

In each of the four studies described thus far, multiple regression analysis 
was also used to test the validity of the theory. In general these results were 
less useful than the conditional probabilities because they did not show the 
interactions of the four variables as well. The most useful multiple regressions 
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however, resulted when cases were selected for hii^h and low involvement and a 
regression run on the subsamples with the other three behavioral variables as 
independent variables. Except in the employee ccnznunication study in which our 
measurement was not as well perfected, the results were almost identical in the 
four studies. 

Wlien involvement was correlated with problem recognition, the correlations 
were moderately high (.25-. 50 with either Pearsonian or non-parametric corre- 
lations, depending on the nature of the data in the different studies). Thus, 
when involvement was entered first in a stepv/ise multiple regression problem 
recognition had relatively little effect. If problem recognition entered first, 
then involvement had little effect. This relationship between the two concepts 
could indicate that they are measuring the same thing. A more likely explana- 
tion, however, is that a person who is involved in a situation seldom fails to 
recognize a problem — i.e., that something is lacking in the situation. 

The strength of this explanation can be seen in Table 3. When cases were 
selected for high involvement, the other three variables had little effect in 
the multiple regression, and both simple and multiple R's were extremely small. 
When involvement was lew, however, the other variables correlated highly x^^ith 
the communication variables. What this indicates is that involvement alone is 
sufficient to motivate communication behaviors. When involvement is low, however, 
the other variables are extremely good predictors of communication behaviors. 
This explanation also seems to explain the nbnnrmally high probabilities for 
high involvement routine habit and fatalistic behavior in the hospital study. 

To again test the situationality of the theory, we correlated each of the 
behavioral variables with the measure of the same variable for the seven 
situations in the hospital study and eight situations in the environmental 
study. These correlations were moderately high in both studies for all four 
behavioral variables and for infoinnation seeking and processing, although for 
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problem recognition and constraints some situations did not correlate highly 
with the others. These results seem to indicate that in specific situations 
that are related to one. another, behaviors vjill be similar, Wlicn the situations 
arc widely different, as in the Disbrow study of multiple situations, then an 
individual's behaviors will dilfer substantially. (An analysis of variance will 
also be run on the data from one of the latter two studies^.but was not yet com- 
pleted at the time this paper was written). 

Because these correlations were moderately high, it seemed justified to con- 
struct an additive scale for each of the four behavioral variables and for the 
two communication variables • Table 4 shows a multiple regression analysis 
based on these scales, again after selecting for high and low involveoient. These 
results are much like those of the multiple regression analyses based on single 
situations. Now, however, the simple and multiple correlations are higher, 
perhaps because the data were then on a ratio scale and were more appropriate 
for the statistical analysis. 

Some Other Effects of the Behavioral Patterns 

Besides communication behavior per se > communication professionals often 
are interested in the movement consequent to communication. For example, 
interest groups often want to organize individuals to apply group action to the 
solution of a problem. Thus, in the National Wildlife Federation study we 
asked respondents to indicate how likely they would be, on a 10~point scale, to 
join an organization to do something about each of the eight environmental 
situations analyzed. Although little previous research had been done on the 
relationship of the theory to organization, we had expected individuals in 
constrained behavior situations to be most likely to join organi zitions. Because 
these individuals recognize problen^ which they alone can do 3.1 1 tie about, group 
action would seem to offer the only means of eliminating the constraint. 
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Table 5, which contains conditional probabilities of joining an organi- 
zation for each of the 16 behavioral patterns, supports this hypothesis to so:cae 
extent. It shows, however, that constrained behavior individuals are motivated 
to join organizations only in high involvement situations. When they are not 
involved, there would be no need to remove the constraint. 

Table 5 also shows, however, that problem-facing behavior is even more 
likely than high-involvement constrairied behavior to lead to joining an organi- 
zation. And, in problem-facing situations high and low-involvement makes no 
difference. The table also shows that in problem-facing behavior a referent 
criterion stimulates joining of organizations. If a parson has no referent 
criterion he stops to ccncKinicatc;, it aprears, but once he gains a criterion 
then he is ready to direct his movement — in this case to join an organization. 

In routine habit behavior, however, having a referent criterion reduces 
the likelihood of joining an organization v/hen involvement is high but encourages 
it when involvement is low. An individual who sees nothing lacking in a 
situation in which he is involved sees no need to organize to change it. If he 
is not involved, however, he probably is willing to organize to deal with 
someone else's problem for which he has a solution. Without a referent criterion 
under high involvement the person is likely to join an organization. Again, 
this seems to be nonbehavior — if a person has never stopped to think about a 
situation which involves him, learning of an organization may alert him to the 
problem and move him into the problem-facing category. 

For fatalistic behavior, the probability of joining an organization is low, 
unless the person has a referent criterion, a solution for a hopeless situation 
which the presence of an organization might make appear less hopeless. 

Table 6 examines these same data through multiple regression analysis. It 
indicates that each of the four behavioral variables are positively related to 
joining an organization. Contrary to previous expectations, it does show. 
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however, that constraints alone disccurase, rather than motivate organization. 
Only when combined with high involvement, as shorn in Table 5. do constraints 
encourage a person to join an organization. 

Finally, Table 7 indicates th=-t behaviors in which the probability of 
communicaricn is high also ara .likely to result in effective communication. 
As pore of r.he employee communication study, we conducted a coorientational 
analysis of the ability of each employee respondent to predict the responses of 
a sample of the firm's customer public to four questions administcrod in a 
separate survey. Table 7 shows the results for one of these questions: an 
evaluation of satisfaction with company service. 

These results mirror the multiple regression analyses in Table 3. Involve- 
ment alone—in this case in decision making affecting one's own job— resulted 
in high communication accuracy. But when the regression was run on sub samples 
selected for high and low involvement, the other two variables had no effect 
when involvement was high, but a substantial effect when involvement was low. 

Implications for Other Behavioral Systems 

With the improvements and refinements of the theory reported in this paper, 
some obvious new implications come to nind for the behavior of other systems. 
The first of these implications is for organizations. In the original multi- 
systems article and in Grunig (1076b) problem recognition and constraints were 
used to explain the public relations behavior of the total organization. In 
that study, organizational behavior and communication were conceptualized and 
measured as cross-situational beliavioral patterns because most of the research 
on organizational structure is based on cross-STtuational attributes. Perhaps, 
however, organizations adapt to different situations just as individuals, 
apparently do. But their technology and tasks could vary- little and their 
structure could be designed to fit that task environment, so that as a result 
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organizations seldom change their behavioral patterns. The data in this paper 
indicate, for example, that an individual's bnhavior patterns are more consistent 
when situations are similar than when they are differ ant. 

The inclusion of level of involvement in the theory also has important 
implications for organizational behavior. Structure, programmed behavior, 
rigid codes and similar attributes, for example, could have less effect on 
organizational behavior when involvement is lew. 

The theory also seems to provide clues to the behavior of systems other 
than those related to organisational communication. If it is extended to social 
systems in general, we can derive new insights on such phenomena as specialized 
media, the reinforcing nature of the community press, opinion leaders, agenda 
setting, and other effects of mass media. 

If social systems fit the behavior categories described in this paper, 
then specialized media can be explained as media which service either high or 
low involvement problem-facing systems which face a specialized problem. The 
community press probably reinforces because it services a routine habit system. 
There is evidence, however, that community-oriented individuals read community 
newspapers more for specialized information about the community than for 
reinforcement (Beard, 1974). Donohuc et al. (1975) have shoxm likewise that a 
knox^ledge gap does not exist in a community x^hen an issue directly affects that 
community—i.e. , when involvement apparently is high. Thus, there seems to be 
evidence that the kinds of behaviors outlined by the multi-systems theory exist for 
social systems in general and that the behavior of the media servicing these 
systems varies as the theory predicts. 

Similarly, the theory seems capable of solving the dilemma of what, if 
anything, opinion leaders do. In routine habit systems, they probably rein- 
force values (they are usually typical members of a system) and selectively 
seek information from the media (a backwards tx^o-step flow). But 'in problem- 
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facing systens opinion leaders would function as liaisons whose rule in the 
system is to mbnitor specialired Inforaation relevant to the system. 

Agenda setting has received great attention from conununication researchers, 
but no one has yet adequately explrii.ned the conditions under which it occurs* 
This theory would indicate that agenda secting would be most likely to occur 
under low-involvement conditions. It could, however, occur in high-involveiDent 
problem-facing when the individual or system's only source of information is the 
media and his information search is limited to items on the media's agenda. The 
nonbehavior pattern also seems ripe for an agenda to be set — in particular when 
an individual is involved in a situation but has never thought about it. Infor- 
mation about that situation, if it appears on the agenda of the media could then 
motivate that person to direct his movement in such a situation. 

It also seems possible to apply the theory to families as social systems 
and thus explain family communication patterns and media use of family members. 
Although Chaffee and McLcod's (1570) ''idea" and "socio" dimensions of family 
communication are different from my dimensions of a situation, their resulting 
typologies are remarkably similar to rrine. For example, consensual patterns 
are much like routine habit, pluralistic much like problem-facing, protective 
somevzhat like constrained behavior, and laissez faire somewhat Like fatalistic 
behavior. The resulting communication behaviors are also much like the multi- 
systems theory would predict. 

I am now completing work on a study x>?hich will apply the theory to social 
systems in a unique way. The assumption of the study is that the ways in which 
people spend their time is an excellent operational measure of the three 
dinensions of the theory taken together. Thus, I am trying to use time budgets 
to explain media exposure patterns. I have constructed a time budget for each 
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of 200 respondents for one day, but sampled ptiople, both on weekdays and 
weekends and throughout the y»?.ar. Then I used i:ha title-rating device to 
estimate how likely respondents would be to e::pose themselves to 20 different 
types of media content. I am now in the process of using discriminant function 
analysis to discover how patiicvns of time use relate to patterns of media content 
use. Hopefully, the result should be a picture of the time-use patterns of 
different types of social systenis and the resulting media content piefercnccs 
of these systems. 
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Table 1. Conditional probabilities of information processing for 16 comnunicatlon 
behaviors when time is ample and short. 



Problem Facing Behavior 
All cases 

Cases with high- s tandnrd 
deviations 

Constrained Behavio r 
All cases 

Cases with high standard 
deviations 

^y.i:^iltP_il jSi^iJ^^Ijeli avio r 
All cases 

Cases v.'xth j()igh standard 
deviations 

Fata li stic Behavio r 
All cases 

Cases with \\i^h standard 
deviations 



High Involvetnei\t 



Ample 
Time 



6U 
57Z 

645? 
60Z 

43?: 

38;; 

52?: 



Shortage 
of Time 



54% 



61Z 

56Z 

627, 

352 



Low Involvemen t 



Ample 
Time 



64% 
62% 

66% 
63% 



41% 



40% 
37% 



Shortage 
of Time 



54% 
58% 

52% 
57% 

34;? 

32% 



405; 



Probability of infonnation processing for all cases over all conditions for ample 
time was 53%, for a shorta^^e of time, 46X.; for sample with cases with low standard 
deviations probability for ample time was 53X, for a shortage of time, 47% 



Source: James B. Disbrow. unpublished data for M.A. 
land. 
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Table 2. Conditional probabilities of infornation processing and information 
seeking for 16 communication behaviors in hospital and environmental situations. 



High Involve i n ent 



Low Involvement 



Inforraation 
J.^ roce r r. i ag 



Information 
Scckinr^, 



Information 
Processing 



Information 
Seekin g 



Problem Facin,^ Behavi or 
With referent 

criterion 
Without referent 

cri terion 



ilos- H-avlrou' Ho^- iuiviron- 
p J, tell ment pital meat 



79% 



70% 
77% 



392 
51% 



51/: 
55 Z 



Hos- Environ- Hos- Environ- 
pital meat pital ment 



60% 



70% 

78% 



48% 
40% 



51% 
49% 



Constrai n ed Behavior 
VJith referent 

criterion 68% 
I'/ithout referent 
. critarion 76% 



63% 
69% 



33% 



45% 
50% 



76% 
68% 



57% 
52% 



31% 31% 
34% 30% 



Routine Habit Behavio r 
*!'Jith referent 

criterion 70% 57% 395? 59% 63:: 17:: 

Wi'thout referent 

criterion ^3% 41% 57% 35% 55% 44% 35% 41% 

Fatalisti c Behavior 
With referent . ' 

criterion 80% 43% 30% 12% 53% 39% 26% 12% 

Without referent 

criterion 73% 36% 44% 13% 46% 32% 16% 13% 



Probability of information processing over all conditions v/as 69% ^ of information 
seeking, 34% in the hospital study. In the environmental study, it was 61% for 
information processing., 40% for information seeking. 
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Table 3. 



Four multiple regression analyses for communication behavior variables 
and information seeking and processing. 



Employee Situations ^(n 
Comparing Jobs: 
Problem Recognition 
Existence of 
Constraints 
Daily Tasks 
Problem Recognition 
Existence of 
Constraints 

Multiple Situations ^(r= 

Ample Time: 
Problem Recognition 
Lack of Constraints 

Shortage of Time: 
Problem Recognition 
Lack of Constraints 



Information Seeking: 
Problem Recognition 
Lack of Constraints 
Referent Criterion 

Information Processing: 
Problem Recognition 
Lack of Constraints 
Referent Criterion 

Environmenta.V Si tua.tions 
Informatiota Seeking: 
Problem Re(fOgnition 
Lack of Constraints 
Referent Criterion 
Information Processing: 
Problem Recognition 
Lack of Constraints 
Referent Criterion 



R 




ifLilniDlc 




Beta Weight 


High 
Involvc- 
Hcnt 


Low 
Involve- 

nont 


Involve- 
ment 


Low 
- Involve- 
ment 


High 
Involve- 
ment 


Low 
Involve 
ment 


= 109) 












.67 


.64 


.67 


.64 


.64 


.64 


-.23 


_..a 


.65 


— 


-.17 




.31 


.30 


.31 


.30 


.32 


.29 


-.18 


.20 


.36 


.35 


-.19 


.19 


^2,870) 












.20 
-.09 


.29 

e 


.20 
.22 


.29 


.23 
-.09 


.29 


.18 
-.05 


.28 
.06 


.18 
.19 


.28 
.28 


.18 
-.07 


.28 
.004 


73) 












-.02 
.04 
-.0/ 


.19 
.12 
.07 


.12f 

.12 

.08 


.19 
.21 
.21 


-.01 
.09 
-.12 


.18 
.10 
-.02 


.00 
-.04 
.04 


.25 
.09 
.11 


.08^ 

.04 

.07 


.25 
.26 
.26 


.01 
.07 
-.06 


.24 
.05 
• 02 


'^(n=l,848) 












.10 
.10 
.04 


.30 
.30 

.15 


.10 
.14 
.14 


.30 
.38 
.38 


.10 
.10 
-.01 


.24 
.24 
.01 


.15 
.13 

— c 


.32 

.19 

c 


.15 
.19 


.33 
.35 


.15 
.12 


.30 
.13 




axhc dependent variable can best be interpreted as information seeking. 
The dependent variable can best be interpreted as information processing. 
Multiplicative interactions were included in these analyses, but they did not 
^substantially increase the multiple R's. 
Stepwise multiple regressions, so that multiple R's below reflect the R after 
each successive variable is entered into the analysis, 
f^^rf ^^'^ '° i"'^!"'^^^ in the stepwise multiple regression. 

The variables were entered in the following order: referent criterion, lack 
of constraints, problem recognition. -Lterion, j.ack 

^1^1 Jrlof m" J" following order: lack of constraints, referent 

criterion, problem recognition. "^i-^ui. 



Table 4: Two multiple regression analyses for communication behavior variables 

added across seven and eight similar situations and information seeking 
and processing. 



High 
Involve- 
ment 



Low 
Involve- 
n^iut 



Moltiple 

High Low 
Invo 1 ve - I nvol ve- 
nent ment 



Beta Weight 
High Low 
Involve- Involve- 
ment ment 



Hospital Situations (n=139) 
Information Seeking: 
Problem Recognition 
Lack of Constraints 
Referent Criterion 
Infomation Processing: 
Problem Recognition 
Lack of Constraints 
Referent Criterion 

Environmental Situations 
Information Seeking: 
Lack of Cc-?traintG 
Problem Recognition 
Referent Criterion 
Information Processing: 
Lack of Const rainta 
Problem Recognition 
Referent Criterion 



-.01 


.45 


.25^ 


.45 


.02 


.45 


.12 


.34 


.12 


.50 


.28 


.45 


-.11 


.08 


.25 


.57 


-.28 


-.36 


.13 


.52 


.19^^ 


.52 


.12 


.52 


.15 


.29 


.15 


.54 


.18 


.28 


.04 


.15 


.20 


.57 


-.09 


-.21 


:n = 231) 












.23 


.32 


.23 


.32 


.26 


.25 


.16 


.28 


.25 


.35 


.15 


.19 


.02 


.10 


.29^ 


.35f 


-.16 


-.08 


.27 


.39 


.27 


.39 


.25 


.32 


.26 


.35 


.33 


.42 


.23 


.28 


.10 


.03 


.34^^ 


.478 


-.11 


-.22 



'^Stepwise multiple regressions. 

Variables entered in order: lack of constraints, referent criterion, problem 
recognition. 

^Variables entered in order: lack of constraints, problem recognition, referent 
criterion. 

^Adding multiplicative interactions raised multiple R to .32. 
^Adding multiplicative interactions raised multiple R to .40. 
Adding multiplicative interactions raised multiple R to .45. 
SAdding multiplicative interactions raised multiple R to .55. 
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Table 5. Conditional probabilities of joining an organization concerned with 
environmental problems in 15 co:mnunication behaviors. 



iii,';h InvolvGiacn t 



Lev; Involvement 



Problem Facing Behavior 
With referent criterion 
Without referent criterion 

Constrained Behavior 

l-.'ith referent criterion 
Without referent criterion 

Routine Habit Behavior 

With referent criterion 
Without referent criterion 

Fatalistic Behavio r 

Hi til referent criterion 
Without referent criterion 



60?:. 
51Z 



49% 
50% 



59% 



3GZ 



56% 
49% 



35% 
35% 



56% 
44% 



24% 
25% 



Probability of joining an organization over all conditions was 46%. 
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Table 6. Multiple regression analysis of 


communication behavior 


variables and 


likelihood of joining environmental 


organi 


zations . 






R 


Multiple 


Beta Weight 


TnrliviHnfll f"iia f"T one ^ns=l PtA/^^ 








Problem Rpcoptii t"i on 


. ?. 3 






Lack of Constraints 


. 21 


.23 


• x^ 


Invol vpmpnt" 


. 22 


.29 


.10 


Referent Criterion 


.15 


.30^ 


.04 


All Situations Added (n=231) 








Lack of Constraints 


.37 


.37 


.25 


Problem Recognition 




.42 


.19 


Involvement 


.31 


-A3 


.12 


Referent Criterion 


.19 


.A3C 


-.06 



^Stepwise multiple regression. 

^Adding interactions did not increase multiple R, 
^Adding interactions raised multiple R to .47 . 



Table 7. Multiple regression analysis of communication behavior variables and 
accuracy of organizational employees predictions of customer avaluation of com- 
pany service. 







R 


Multiple R 


Beta 


Weight 




nir>- 


Lov7 


High 


Lov/ 


High 


Lox-; 




Involve- 


' Involve- 


Involve- 


Involve- 


Involve- 


• Involve- 




ir.ent 


ment 


ment 


ment 


ment 


ment 


Problem Recognition 




-.42 


.09 


.42 


-.02 


-.43 


Existence of Constraints 


-.09 


.19 


.09 


,47 


-.09 


.21 



Negative scores indicate high inaccuracy; dependent variable is measured in 
difference scores . 
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APPENDIX 

OPERATIONALIZATION OF BEHAVIORAL MODEL IK ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 



I would like you to think of several situations in which environmental 
problems might exist. I will name each problem, and then ask you four 
questions about the problem. Please answer yes or no to each question. 

The first problem I would like you to think about is polluted air. 
(Repeat this and following for each problem) 

1. Is this a problem you stop to think about? 

2. Do you know a solution to this problem? 

3. Do you see yourself or someone close to you in a situation where this 
problem v/ould occur? 

4. Could you personally do anything about this problem? 

Think Have a See yourself Could you 
Problem about solution in situation do anything 

(Check if yes) 



Polluted air. 



Superhighways cutting 
through urban 
neighborhoods. . . . 



Whales becoming extinct . 

Disposable cans & bottles 

A shortage of gasoline, 
oil & natural gas . . . 

Strip mining of coal . . . 

Polluted lakes & strenris. 

Oil spills in oceans 

& bays 
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